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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

— Professors in the scientific departments of our schools should 
exercise their influence to prevent the spoliation of nature that is going 
on at so rapid a rate in our country. We do not especially refer at 
present to forest fires which involve so much financial loss that our 
state and general governments are moving in the direction of their 
prevention. In passing, however, we must refer to the railroad com- 
panies as delinquents in this matter, and insist that heavy fines be im- 
posed on them in all cases where fires can be shown to have originated 
from locomotives. We counted from the car windows of a train not 
long since, twelve distinct fires burning near the track in the space of a 
few miles, in a forest covered region not far from Philadelphia, and no 
one appeared to pay any attention to them. 

We wish, however, to refer to the destruction wrought near our cities 
by the uprooting of plants and the breaking off of branches for pur- 
poses of decoration of public and private houses. Within reasonable 
bounds the vegetable world furnishes material for such decoration, but 
the practice is carried beyond the rich resources of nature to meet. 
Our woods are being rapidly stripped of ornamental plants for miles 
all round our large cities. In many regions the Epigcea repent is com- 
pletely destroyed, and the blooms of the dogwood and kalmiano longer 
appear. Lycopodia are uprooted over large tracts, and must now be 
brought from considerable distances. Some of the ruin is wrought for 
church decoration, and the girl-graduate is responsible for more of it. 
Teachers of the natural sciences can teach their hearers that this cannot 
go on forever. Especially can they point out that botanical classes 
should not gather arm-loads of orchids of fastidious habits if they do 
not wish to see the localities destroyed or the species well nigh exter- 
minated. 

The authorities in charge of our public parks might, in some places, 
profitably change their point of view. A park should not consist prin- 
cipally of graded paths lined with stone curbs or walls, separated by 
tracts of close shorn grass. Shrubberies of nature's planting should 
remain, and the vines with which nature festoons the forest should not 
be cut down. No harm is done if there are places where rabbits may 
hide, and wild birds may nest. Even an owl or two might be permit- 
ted to keep down so far as he or she can, the English Sparrow nui- 
sance. In fact, a park is not necessarily a place from which nature is 
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excluded. The perpetual clearing of undergrowth means also the ulti- 
mate destruction of forest, as the natural succession is thus prevented. 
As an offset to this public and private vandalism, we have near our 
cities a goodly number of citizens who preserve more or less of nature 
in their private parks. It will be to these to whom we must look to 
replenish our stock of native shrubs and herbs, if the vandal continues 
to have full swing elsewhere. 

The forty-fifth meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science to commence at Buffalo, N. Y., on August 22d, 
will be characterized by one feature which is deemed by the society 
an improvement over previous meetings. No excursions will be made 
during the working hours of the day during the session, only those 
occupying evening hours being acceptable. At the close of the meet- 
ing the field for such diversions will be clear. The geological excur- 
sions have been so arranged as not to conflict with the meetings; and 
the six scientific societies, which meet about the same time, it is hoped 
will contribute to the importance of the general gathering. It is an- 
ticipated that these arrangements will arrest the tendency to dissipation 
of energy which has been apparent during the last few years. If the 
habit of many of the embryologists to absent themselves could be 
overcome, the full force of the Association would be represented. It is 
expected that a number of evening lectures will present to the public 
the latest results of research in America. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 



Surface Colors : — The object of the little book on this subject 1 by 
Dr. Walter, of Hamburg is apparently to furnish zoologists, mineralo- 
gists, and chemists with an accurate explanation of certain color 
phenomena which are not as yet universally understood, and which are 
incompletely treated even in the best text-books on Physics. The key- 
note of the whole book is given in a single sentence of the introductory 
chapter. " The intensity of the light reflected from any body may be 
calculated by FresnePs ordinary formulae for colorless substances, in 
the case of those rays which are slightly or not at all absorbed by the 

1 Die Oberflachen-oder Schillerfarben, von Dr. B. Walter, pp. VIII + 122, 
Braunschweig, F. Vieweg und Solin, 1895. 



